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futile, any " explanation " which leaves it out of account,
fictitious, and any experimentation which ignores motiva-
tion, grossly misleading; they are busy with the study
of " drives," " sets," and " incentives." It is true that
their recognition of goal-seeking is in general partial and
grudging ; they do not explicitly recognise that a " set "
is a set toward an end, that "a drive" is an active
striving toward a goal, that an " incentive " is some-
thing that provokes such active striving. The terms
" striving" and " conation " are still foreign to their
vocabularies.

Much the same state of affairs prevails in current
American writings on human psychology. Its problems
are no longer discussed, experiments are no longer made
with total and bland disregard for the purposive nature
of human activity. The terms " set," " drive," and
"incentive," having been found indispensable in animal
psychology, are allowed to appear in discussions of human
problems, in spite of their anthropomorphic implications ;
" prepotent reflexes," " motives," *' drives," " preponder-
ant propensities," " impulses toward ends/' *' funda-
mental urges," and even " purposes " now figure in the
texts. In the final chapter on personality of a thoroughly
mechanical text (i), in which the word " purpose " has
been conspicuous by its absence, a r61e of first importance
is assigned to "dominant purposes." Motivation, after
being almost ignored, has become a problem of central
interest. Yet, as was said above, we are in a transition
period ; and all this recognition of the purposive nature
of human activity is partial and grudging. The author
(Dr. H, A. Carr), who tells us on one page that " Man
attempts to transform his environment to suit his own
purposes," nowhere tells us what he means by the word
" purposes " and is careful to tell us on a later page that
" We must avoid the naive assumption that the ulterior
consequences of an act either motivate that act or serve
as its objective." Almost without exception the authors
who make any recognition of the goal-seeking or purposive
nature of human and animal activities fall into one of the
three following classes: (a) they imply that, if only we